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EASTER DECORATION. 



The design we give this month for Easter decoration 
is capable of being worked out in two distinct methods. 
In one case the banners would be complete, and could 
be used in procession, and the ar- 
rangement of them, with the palm 
leaves and drapery, would be ef- 
fected by staples fixed in the wall 
in the proper positions. In this 
case the palm leaves would, of 
course, be real ones, and the 
spears also, though these would 
serve as staves for carrying the 
banners ; and the drapery, which 
would be a long scarf of rich red 
silk, would be placed after the ban- 
ners were fixed in their places. 
This would make a most beauti- 
ful chancel decoration, supposing 
there to be wall space above the 
altar; or they might be used in 
any part of the church prefera- 
ble. Staples, with hooks of brass 
where the head of each spear 
would rest, and a wooden socket to 
admit of the staves crossing, and 
also holding the palm branches, 
would be all that was needed, and 
might be arranged without much, 
if any, injury to the wall. For a 
new church or a chancel not much 
decorated this would be very suita- 
ble. The other idea is to have 
the whole decoration embroidered 
on a ground of some neutral kind 
— a hand-woven linen would be 
better than anything else. A bor- 
der worked in outline, with brown- 
ish-toned crewel, would finish this 
dorsel curtain, and the lower edge 
might be fringed. The linen would 
need to be joined in widths first 
and well pressed, and then em- 
broidered in a frame. The palm 
leaves should be worked in nat- 
ural colors, in a bold stem-stitch, 
and the shafts of the spears put 
in with applique. A rich gold satin 
would be the best for this, couch- 
ed on the one side with a brown 
cord. Shadow color for gold. The 
drapery on the left would require 
to be worked in rich shades of red 
silk, filo-floss or other pure em- 
broidery silk, and great Care would 
need to be taken to give the folds 
distinctly without heaviness. A 
couching of gold thread on the 
upper side of the shafts of the 
spears would probably improve 
them, but this can only .be decid- 
ed" after seeing the satin placed in 
position. The heads of the spears 
must be worked with layings of 
gold thread stitched down with 
self-colored Maltese silk and out- 
lined with brown cord to set them 
off the ground. The cords from 
which the banners hang must be 
of thick gold, couched in the posi- 
tion shown on the design. The 
drapery over the central banner 
should be of a delicate and some- 
what gray blue, and the tassels 
depending from all the banners 
would be effective worked with 
silk in shades of gold, and with 
fine gold thread introduced in 
the headings and also to brighten the tassel itself. 

The banners themselves must each be worked 
separately in a frame, and afterward applied to the 
and finished with a couching of thickish gold 
The bars should be of satin applique, the 
same as the staves, with a couching of fine brown 



cord on the under side and gold thread on the upper. 
The rings will be worked with couched gold thread ; a 
little shading may be given by the needle with brownish 
silk. 

The directions we give for the banners will serve equal- 
ly should it be desired to work them for other purposes, 
only remembering the height at which they will hang if 
a part of thisdorsel,and that a sufficiently bold treatment 
must be adopted. If worked as separate banners some- 
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what more delicacy will be required, but otherwise the 
treatment will be the same. 

The centre banner is to be of plain white silk or 
poplin, which makes a very beautiful ground for fine 
embroidery. Very great care must be taken in drawing 
the angels, as it is so easy to make figures look ridiculous 



in needlework by want of precision in following the out- 
line. The whole figure should be outlined with a 
bronzy brown silk, making the lines of the face and hands 
much more delicate than the drapery. The hair may 
be worked in with shades of the same, not quite solid, 
but enough so to give distinctness at a distance. It 
will probably be found that split-stitch will give the most 
accurate line for the flesh ; but an even stem-stitch will 
be right for the drapery. This must now be worked in 
with pale blue filo-floss shading to 
greenish grays, as giving greater 
distinctness. It must not be quite 
solid, but worked in lines of stem- 
stitch. The coloring must be very 
delicate, but distinct enough from 
the wings, which must be in white 
filo-floss, shaded with cool neutral 
grays. The markings on the ex- 
tremities of the wings may be 
very distinct, a good strong gray 
being used ; not, however, in thick 
lines. The stitch used may be that 
advised last month for the banner 
of St. Matthew. The color used 
for the outlines will probably best 
indicate the horizon line ; but it 
will be easy to try the effect, be- 
fore working it, by laying a thread 
across the silk ; a good neutral blue 
may possibly be found still better. 
The outline of the sun also should 
be indicated in the browns and 
the rays then worked with shades 
of gold-colored silk, deepest, of 
course, toward the base, and ton- - 
ing off to pure pale gold at the 
ends. Very fine gold thread must 
be introduced among the rays 
worked in silk and carried quite 
out to the edge of the banner. 

The morning star should be 
worked with silk and outlined with 
gold thread, as it will give great- 
er softness than the metal alone 
would do. The lettering, " Christ 
is Risen," must be worked with 
couched lines of fine gold thread 
sewn down with self-color and 
shadowed with a line worked with 
gold brown silk stem-stitch toler- 
ably strong to throw up the letters. 
The banner on the left should 
be of a fine grayish blue, not too 
pale, but on no account too strong 
in tone. The sheaves must be 
carefully worked in shades of gold- 
colored silk, well in relief, and a 
little gold thread may be used to 
brighten it, but not too much. 
The lettering should be in fine 
couching of gold thread, but they 
should either be stitched with red 
silk, or a deep red, almost maroon, 
outline should be used. A fine 
chenille will be very effective in 
throwing up these mottoes. The 
third banner should be embroid- 
ered on red silk, seeing, of course, 
that it is of the same class of tone 
as the scarf which drapes the left 
banner. 

The cross will be best in brick- 
stitch of gold thread sewn down 
with brown, and a cord Or couch- 
ed line of brown worked round 
both inside and outside edge. The 
motto in couched gold thread, as 
in the others, but outlined with 
very dark red chenille or cord. 

Greater effect may be produced 
by using more than one shade of 
gold thread in the letterings, and 
the initial letters made distinctive 
by using different-colored silks in sewing them ; thus, 
using red on the blue banner and blue upon the red one. 
Very strong colors may be used in those small quantities 
without giving any effect of gaudiness. 

The materials recommended for working this design 
may appear to be somewhat fine and costly for so 
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large a piece of work ; but it was with the idea that the 
banners should be separately used if desired. Filoselle 
could take the place of silk if expense is a great object, 
and the fine embroidery silk only be used for brighten- 
ing. The palm leaves in any case would be most effec- 
tive in crewel brightened in the high lights only with 
silk. 

Full directions have been given in former numbers of 
The Art Amateur for applique, and for making up 
and finishing the banner all the details were explain- 
ed last month in the description of the St. Matthew 
banner. L. HlGGlN. 
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POETRY AND VERSE. 
The Poems of Emma Lazarus include, with the 

exception of her remarkable translations from Heine, the greater 
part of the life work of this gifted woman. Of her longer dra- 
matic efforts ** Admetus*' and " The Dance to Death" have been 
highly praised by the most competent critics. In " The Crowing 
of the Red Cock" she displays a true lyrical enthusiasm. An un- 
common breadth of mind enabled her to give equal hospitality to 
classic aspirations toward an ideal beauty, the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian principle of equal justice, German mysticism and Celtic 
romance. These are not shown side by side and separately ; they 
mingle naturally, like the blades of many different kinds of grasses 
that spring together to produce a perfect lawn. This, however, is 
not all, nor the best, that may be said of them. She says herself, 
in one of her prose poems, that her race furnishes the " intensive 
voice" of every modern nation. Her poetry, in the complexity of 
its motive, is simply modern poetry — but in the intensive voice. 
This, it seems to us, is best shown in her " Phantasies, after Robert 
Schumann," which translates a symphony of the composer into a 
series of poetic visions of an evening and a night in a quiet coun- 
^ try place. It is not a quotable poem ; its essence is in its continu- 
ous flow of thought and feeling ; but, if its author had written 
nothing else, this should insure her an enduring place among the 
poets of the English language. The poems are published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in two volumes, beautifully printed and 
very neatly bound in cloth. There is a portrait of the author, and 
the charmingly written memoir of her which appeared in The 
Century last November is reprinted as a preface. 

POET Lore, a monthly magazine devoted to Shake- 
speare, Browning and 4< the comparative study interpretation, and 
praise of ' the choice and master spirits ' of English poetry, and 
the popular spread of the kindly influences of genius," is projected 
in Philadelphia. We understand that the realization of the idea 
depends upon enough persons expressing personally their desire 
for such a publication to justify the editors in the undertaking. 
Those willing to subscribe for the magazine for 1889, are request- 
ed to address " the Editors of Poet Lore," 223 South Thirty- 
eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Songs from Beranger, in the original metres, 
translated by Craven Longstroth Betts, make a pretty little vol- 
ume, very tastefully gotten up and printed, published by Freder- 
ick A. Stokes & Bro. In the effort to follow the poet's capricious 
metres, Mr. Betts has sometimes made his sense a little foggy, as 
in these lines from " Le roi d'Yoetot :" 

" He ate four meals a day inside 
His palace thatched with straw ; 
And, pace by pace, an ass astride 
His kingdom travelling saw." 

Wood Blooms, by John Vance Cheney, are publish- 
ed in similar style by the same publishers. Readers of the 
monthly magazines know Mr. Cheney as a clever versifier full of 
ingenious conceits and subtle fancies. In the present volume he 
occasionally strikes a deeper note than usual with a success which 
is due mostly to a fine sense of poetic propriety. He skilfully 
avoids crossing the narrow boundary between the sublime and 
the ridiculous. But his best things are humorous and fantastic 
trifles like Brother Batchelor Batrachian, " Prodigious plain, 
but passing clever," or " My Castle in the Air." 

Laudes Domini is a collection of old and new church 
hymns with the music, intended mainly for Sunday-school use. 
There are more than three hundred hymns, many of them the 
property of the Century Co., who publish the book. They have 
been collected and arranged by Mr. Charles Seymour Robinson. 



SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 

The Aryan Race, its Origin and its Achieve- 
ments, by Charles Morris, is just from the press of S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. Mr. Morris is of opinion that the time has come 
when the stock of knowledge gained by linguists, archaeologists 
and other scientists regarding the beginnings of the Aryan or 
Indo-European race might be brought together and be made 
available, in a connected form, by the general public. In his 
present work he gives us a preliminary handling of the theme, 
which, he modestly says, ** may serve to fill a gap . . . until some 
abler hand shall grasp the subject and deal with it in a more ex- 
haustive manner." We are bound to say that the book is more 
than a mere stop-gap ; except for the need of more abundant 
references, it would make a capital text-book, a perusal of which, 
with reference to authorities, would be an excellent preparation 
for an extended historical course. As it is, it should be very use- 
ful to students of history, of politics, of the scientific aspects of 
religion, and of literature, who have not time or opportunity to 



consult the original authorities on the subjects of which it treats. 
These include " The Home of the Aryans," which Mr. Morris 
places in Southeastern Russia ; " The Household and Village," in 
which he traces the beginnings of social and political life ; ** The 
Double System of Aryan Worship," beginning in ancestor-wor- 
ship and nature-worship ; " The Development of Language," 
" The Course of Political Development," and other related mat- 
ters. Mr. Morris writes avowedly as an admirer of the Aryans, 
so that entire impartiality in his comparisons of it with other 
races must not be looked for. He also assumes that its develop- 
ment has been almost constantly in the way of progress — an as- 
sumption which does not commend itself to a less enthusiastic 
mind. But, on the whole, his work is so well done that it will 
require no ordinary degree of knowledge and industry in whoever 
would supplant it. As a "stop-gap," it is likely to stop out a 
great deal of less careful and less conscientious work. 

The Critical Period of American History, 

1 787-1 789, is reviewed by John Fiske in a handsome volume 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It contains the substance 
of a course of lectures given in the Old South Church in Boston 
in 1884, and may be said to summarize the history of the country 
from the close of the Revolutionary War to the adoption of the 
Constitution. The events of this period were, Mr. Fiske says, 
"germinal events," which determined the results of the present 
time. The work of the Federal convention he shows to be what 
Mr. Gladstone calls it — "the finest specimen of constructive states- 
manship that the world has ever seen." 

The Lives of the Presidents series, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Bro., contains William O. Stoddard's 
biographies' of Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce 
and James Buchanan in one volume, and of Abraham Lincoln 
and Andrew Johnson in the other. We have already spoken 
favorably of the earlier volumes of the series. These are in every 
way worthy to follow them. There is a good portrait with each 
biographical sketch, and the accounts of the lives of Taylor and 
Lincoln are particularly full and instructive. In the same series 
is published Mr. Stoddard's biography of President Cleve- 
land, which is brought down to the date of his renomination. 
As it contains what is in all probability a full account of Mr. 
Cleveland's political career, it has a definite historical value. 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science 

of Thought, delivered at the Royal Institution, London, by 
Professor Max Miiller in March, 1887, have, with commendable 
enterprise, been published here in substantial book-form by the 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. The lectures are followed 
by an appendix, which it will be well for the reader to peruse first, 
as it contains a correspondence between the author and Francis 
Galton, the Duke of Argyll and other distinguished scientists, in 
which Professor Miiller is led to define his general position much 
more clearly than he has done in the lectures themselves. These 
were prepared as a sort Of introduction to a larger work, and were 
delivered to an audience already familiar with the leading ideas 
involved in them. Consequently, to the general reader the au- 
thor's main doctrine that thought and language are identical is 
apt to appear paradoxical in the absence of strict definitions of 
what he means by "thought" and by " language." These he 
supplies in Appendix XIV., in the form of quotations from Car- 
dinal Newman and Mr. Daine ; and the reader who will get over 
the book with these definitions in mind will find little to puzzle 
him, though he may think that a great deal has been excluded 
which is comprised in our ordinary use of these terms. There is 
no doubt, however, that the lectures make a most notable con- 
tribution to modern philosophy, and they are studded with lumi- 
nous suggestions of value to students of languages, logic, and the 
allied sciences. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
On Horseback in Virginia, etc, by Charles 

Dudley Warner, has in its " et caetera" its larger and more in- 
teresting portion. The first part contains a good deal of guide- 
book information about the present state of Virginia, North Car- 
olina and Tennessee ; but the author's faculty of word-painting 
and his pleasant and genial humor are much better exemplified 
in his " Mexican Notes," and his account of the modern "Golden 
Hesperides" of Southern California. This coming summer home 
of the rich Easterner is, at present, u The arena of the most gigantic 
speculation and inflation known in American annals." Brass 
bands heading the processions to auction sales of lots in the out- 
lying deserts, eucalyptus saplings growing ninety feet in six years, 
real estate advancing four hundred per cent in six months and 
other wonders of the country are touched off in inimitable style. 
The descriptions of Mexican towns and hamlets, coffee groves and 
wildernesses are also very fine, and, altogether, a more entertaining 
book of travel has not appeared this season. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

The Soul of the Far East should rather be 
called the backbone of the Far East, and even that would be a 
misnomer, for it is the author's contention that the Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Koreans have no backbone to speak of. He deals 
chiefly with the points that are lacking in their civilization, their 
want of the scientific spirit, of respect for individuality, of im- 
agination, push and energy. To prove his theory he analyzes 
their language, their religion and social habits, and makes an in- 
teresting though not always a strictly logical argument. His 
style is lively, perhaps somewhat flippant, and he places before 
the reader an amusing though inexact account of Far Eastern 
modes of feeling and thinking. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Gibraltar, by Henry M. Field, is a pleasantly writ- 
ten description of the famous peninsula, illustrated with very good 
wood-cuts. Mr. Field gives a long account of the great siege by 
the Spaniards, beginning in 1598, directly after they had lost the 
fortress by a coup de main. There is a lively chapter on the 



town, and a detailed description of the fortifications. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

RECENT FICTION. 

The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock's new novel, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., is quite up to the standard of this deservedly popular writer. 
The enthusiast, Teck Jepson, who imagines the heroes of Bible 
history as if they had dwelt, like himself, on the slopes of the Great 
Smoky Mountain, and who wanders about in the forest under the 
inspiration of 4< the Sperit," is a character worth knowing. " Yes, 
sir," he says, " 'twas lur'ble hard on Moses. I jes' know how he 
felt." He calls a suspected murderer " Cain," and relates his 
meeting with him in a curious parody of scriptural phraseology. 
The uncouth dialect of the mountaineers, probably looking worse 
in print than it sounds in actual speech, to our minds does not help 
the author's purpose. A little of it would have been enough to 
give local color ; but it disposes the reader to enjoy all the more 
the beautiful descriptive passages, never too long, with which the 
tale is adorned. It ends dramatically, with the clearing up of a 
mystery which is propounded in the very first pages, and interest 
in which is cleverly maintained throughout. 

Temple House, by Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard (Cas- 
sell's Sunshine Series), will please even those who may have been 
repelled by the hard and unsympathetic character of most of 
the people described in the same author's novel, " Two Men," re- 
cently reviewed in these pages. Every one will follow with in- 
terest the fortunes of Virginia Brande and Temple Gates, and 
will be charmed with the brave and irreverent Matt Sutcliffe and 
the romantic Sebastian Ford. The scene of the shipwreck, in 
which the latter is saved by Matt and Argus Gates, is one of 
the best things of its kind in English literature, and is worth 
reading again and again. Of the mannerisms of the author 
enough has been already said to warn the reader not to lay down 
the book because of them. 

Stray Leaves from Newport, by Esther Gracie 

Wheeler, contains one story of medium length, " Sentiment and 
Seaweed,'* and two shorter stories or sketches, "Our Boy" and 
" My Wife— Where is She?" besides some verses of artless fabri- 
cation. Miss Hope Ashton, the heroine of the longer story, is a 
young lady of an independent Jura of mind, who from a yearning 
for a bank account of her own enters into partnership with a boy 
of her own age in manufacturing artistic fire-screens and mantels, 
he doing the carving, she the painting. Having, to the reader's 
surprise, succeeded in amassing two thousand dollars by this un- 
likely means, she turns her attention to seaweed, and induces 
a young farmer to make iodine out of it. (Cupples & Hurd, 
Boston.) 

The Chezzles, by Lucy Gibbons Morse, relates how 
the Chezzle children had to stay in Nipsit all summer, with no- 
body to take care of them but Captain Peffer ; how they went 
whale-fishing and caught dog-fish ; how Molly Dolan took home 
Mr. Chezzle's clean clothes on top of a cherry pie, and other hi- 
larious adventures too numerous to mention. There is a dark 
mystery concerning some natives from Madagascar and some 
French doctors, which is satisfactorily cleared up at the end. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

From Moor Isles, a good story of English country 
life, the scene being mostly in the hilly region between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, is one of the latest issues of the " Leisure Mo- 
ment" Series, published by Henry Holt & Co. The author is 
Jessie Fothergill. 

The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane, by Frank 

Barrett, is a story of adventure of a sort which was a little out 
of fashion until Mr. Stevenson and some others revived it. The 
hero begins with a description of himself in the pillory ; he es- 
capes and takes passage for the Canaries, but is put ashore on a 
desert island, and so on through a series of happenings constantly 
growing more and mort wonderful to a happy end. It is pub- 
lished in Cassell's " Sunshine Series." 

Better Times Stories, by the author of Margaret 

Kent, are published in handsome style by Ticknor & Co. There 
are half a score short stories of English, American and German 
people, well written and entertaining. Among the best are" A 
Pair of Silk Stockings" and " The Tragedy of Dale Farm." 

The Gunmaker of Moscow, an old-time romance 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., is republished by Cassell & Co. in their 
series of 4< Choice Fiction." It is a tale of a sort that pleases a 
not too refined literary taste. In their " Rainbow " series the same 
publishers issue "The Silver Lock and other Stories by Popular 
Authors," whose names are not given. The stories are short and 
numerous, and may help one to spend several odd half hours 
agreeably. 

The Peckster Professorship, by J. P. Quincy 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is called on the title page, "An epi- 
sode in the history of psychical research." A Boston professor 
of osteology, who comes to believe that the existence of soul can 
be experimentally demonstrated ; his wife, a lady whose organi- 
zation is peculiarly open to ghostly influences ; a sceptical doctor 
and a wavering and impressionable rector attempt a crucial ex- 
periment on the person of Mr. Peckster, descendant of the found- 
er of the chair which the professor occupies. It fails because the 
doctor restores the subject to health. Up to this point the story 
is cleverly constructed, and there is not too much of the mar- 
vellous. The interest is, as it ought to be, in the characters them- 
selves rather than in the result of their undertaking. It might 
end here ; but, probably because more matter was needed to fill 
out a volume of the usual size for a cloth-covered novel, five more 
chapters were added which certainly accomplish nothing else that 
any one can consider desirable. They convert what might have 
been a very good short story into a rather tedious novel. 



